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DEMOCRACY  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

IN  ENGLAND 


Two  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Great  War  a  prominent 
Liberal  member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  published  a  book  called 
Democratic  England.  The  author  was  well  known  in  America  because 
of  his  frequent  visits  here,  and  his  book  has  fortunately  been  widely 
read  in  this  country  and  has  helped  to  remove  some  of  our  national 
misunderstandings  of  British  social  poUcy.  In  particular,  this  book 
helped  those  Americans  who  had  no  time  for  the  reading  of  official 
reports  and  parUamentary  debates  to  understand  that  England  was 
proceeding  much  more  rapidly  to  embody  our  democratic  ideals  into 
social  legislation  than  were  many,  if  not  most,  of  our  American  states. 
Democratic  England  sketched  briefly  but  vividly  those  vast  schemes  of 
social  amelioration  undertaken  by  Liberal  England  during  the  decade 
that  preceded  the  war — provision  for  the  aged  through  old-age  pensions; 
for  the  sick  through  an  extensive  scheme  of  national  health  insurance; 
for  the  unemployed  through  a  national  system  .of  labor  exchanges  and 
insurance  against  unemployment;  for  the  underpaid,  sweated  workers 
by  the  estabUshment  of  minimum-wage  boards;  for  the  children  of  the 
state  by  the  prohibition  of  child  labor,  by  a  great  national  effort  to 
prevent  infant  mortality,  including  birth-registration  and  the  establish- 
ment of  municipal  milk  depots,  by  the  provision  of  free  meals  and  proper 
medical  care  for  school  children.  There  was  a  picture,  too,  of  the  well- 
governed  British  cities  with  their  directly  democratic  and  incorrupt 
councils  proceeding  toward  municipal  ownership  of  gas,  water,  elec- 
tricity, street  railways,  decent  and  attractive  houses  for  working  people, 
harbors,  docks,  pubUc  markets,  wash  houses,  cemeteries,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  "free  libraries,  recreation  grounds  and  parks,  and  fifty  other 
public  services  tending  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  town  population 
and  to  increase  the  honesty  and  efficiency  of  local  government." 

Americans  have  often  looked  upon  England  very  much  as  a  child 
regards  his  grandmother — as  providing  opportunities  for  pleasant  hoH- 
days  but  as  altogether  "  behind  the  times"  in  the  presence  of  the  vigorous 
and  buoyant  ideals  of  youth.  Moreover,  because  our  English  cousins 
are  inclined  to  depreciate  their  government  and  to  criticize  their  political 
leaders  instead  of  glorying  them,  it  became  traditionary  among  us  that 
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in  the  field  of  social  legislation  it  was  to  the  Germans,  who  talked  so 
generously  and  so  persistently  about  their  system  of  state  socialism  and 
state  insurance,  and  not  to  the  English  that  America  should  look  for 
lessons  in  social  reform.  ■ 

SOCIAL  LEGISLATION  THE  RESULT  OP  DEMOCRATIC  CONTROL 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  review  briefly  some  of  the  English 
legislation  that  has  set  standards  in  the  democratic  control  of  industry 
far  in  advance  of  our  own  and  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  insistence  on 
Germ,an  sociale  Fiirsorge  before  the  war,  England  had  quietly  provided 
a  much  more  adequate  scheme  of  social  insurance  than  Germany.  It 
would  be  unfortunate,  indeed,  if  we  continued  to  accept  the  erroneous 
theory  that  social  legislation  is  a  peculiarly  German  product  and  there- 
fore to  be  shunned  by  every  democratic  nation.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
social  legislation  in  England  is  an  evidence  of  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  democracy.  Much  of  this  legislation  is  industrial,  protecting  the 
workers  and  tending  to  raise  the  standard  of  life  even  for  the  poorest 
wage-earners.  But  it  is  democratic,  not  paternalistic,  legislation;  it  is 
"  the  conscious  and  deliberate  substitution,  in  industrial  as  well  as  politi- 
cal matters,  of  the  collective  self-government  of  the  community  as  a 
whole,  organized  on  a  democratic  basis,  for  the  individual  control  over 
other  men's  lives  which  the  unrestrained  private  ownership  of  land  and 
industrial  capital  inevitably  involves." 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  has  traced,  in  an  interesting  chapter  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Modern  History,  the  growth  in  England  of  the  desire  to  extend 
the  spirit  of  democracy  from  the  political  to  the  industrial  sphere  and 
from  relationships  that  are  merely  poUtical  to  those  which  are  definitely 
industrial  or  social. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  [says  Mr.  Webb]  we  have  been  silently  extending 
the  power  of  the  people  to  regulate,  by  means  of  their  elected  representatives, 

the  conditions  under  which  they  work  and  live  Although  the  power  that 

kept  the  worker  in  the  unregulated  factory  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours,  or 
that  subjected  him  to  insanitary  conditions,  was  not  the  tyranny  of  king  or 
priest  or  noble,  the  wage-earner  felt  that  it  was  tyranny  all  the  same,  and  he 
has  sought  to  curb  it,  and  to  enlarge  the  individual  liberty  that  he  enjoyed,  by 
the  substitution  of  collective  for  individual  control  ....  the  application  of 
representative  democracy  to  all  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  worker's  life. 

England's  pioneer  factory  acts 

The  powerful  new  impetus  to  social  reform  that  came  with  the 
Liberal  and  labor  victories  in  the  general  election  of  1906  has  not  passed 
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unnoticed  in  this  country;  but,  if  we  go  back  for  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  we  shall  find  industrial  standards  for  the  protection  of 
wage-earning  women  and  children,  fixed  by  the  British  Parliament 
during  the  period  from  1833  to  1850,  superior  to  our  twentieth-century 
standards  in  the  United  States.  For  example,  our  Supreme  Court  has 
practically  declared  that  the  federal  government  cannot  constitutionally 
abolish  child  labor,  and  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Law,  so  tardily  passed 
by  our  American  Congress,  was  entirely  nullified  in  June  of  the  present 
year  (1918)  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  V.  Dagenhart.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  a  long  series  of 
statutes  following  the  great  Factory  Act  of  1833  have  progressively 
regulated  the  conditions  under  which  children  may  be  employed,  pro- 
hibited their  employment  below  a  minimum  age,  limited  their  hours  of 
work,  and  prohibited  night  work  and  work  on  dangerous  machines. 
These  things  the  industrial  democracy  of  Great  Britain  has  done  for  its 
children  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Perhaps  it  is  because  our  Con- 
stitution is,  after  all,  less  subject  to  democratic  control  than  the  English 
constitution  that  the  Supreme  Court  can  say  to  our  elected  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  "You  cannot  prohibit  child  labor  in  the  states  that 
wish  to  continue  the  anti-social  policy  of  allowing  young  children  to 
vvork  by  day  and  by  night  in  the  cotton  mills." 

That  redoubtable  social  critic,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  during  his  visit  to 
this  country  some  ten  years  ago,  blundered,  he  said,  "upon  the  weakest 
spot  in  America's  fine  front  of  national  well-being"  when  he  began  to 
ask  questions  about  our  child-labor  laws.  "My  eyes  vv^ere  opened,"  he 
said,  "  to  the  childish  newsboys  who  sold  me  papers,  and  the  little  boot- 
blacks at  the  street  corners  I  began  to  realize  another  aspect 

of  that  great  theory  of  the  liberty  of  property  and  the  subordination  of 
the  state  to  business,  upon  which  Am^erican  institutions  are  based. 
That  theory  has  no  regard  for  children."  Mr.  Wells  pursued  the  subject 
v/ith  interest: 

Before  I  had  done  with  the  question  I  had  come  upon  amazing  things. 
Just  think  of  it!  The  richest,  greatest  country  the  world  has  ever  seen,  has 
over  1,700,000  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  toihng  in  fields,  factories, 

mines,  and  workshops  In  the  worst  days  of  cotton-milling  in  England 

the  conditions  were  hardly  worse  than  those  now  existing  in  the  South.  Chil- 
dren, the  tiniest  and  frailest,  ....  rise  in  the  morning  and,  hke  old  men  and 
women,  go  to  the  mills  to  do  their  day's  labor;  and  when  they  return  home 
"wearily  fling  themselves  on  their  beds,  too  tired  to  take  off  their  clothes." 
Many  children  work  all  night  ....  "in  the  maddening  racket  of  the  ma- 
chinery, in  an  atmosphere  insanitary  and  clouded  with  humidity  and  dirt." 
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....  One  million  seven  hundred  thousand  children,  practically  uneducated, 
are  toiling  over  here,  and  growing  up  darkened,  marred,  and  dangerous,  into 
the  American  future  I  am  seeking  to  forecast. 

Thus  wrote  one  of  the  prophets  of  English  social  democracy  in  his 
interesting  book  The  Future  in  America,  and  after  ten  years  America 
must  still  plead  guilty  to  this  indictment. 

THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  WAGE-EARNING  WOMAN 

Great  Britain  also  took  the  lead  in  the  policy  of  extending  democratic 
control  over  industry  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  the  wage-earning 
woman  as  well  as  of  the  wage-earning  child.  In  a  brief  presented  to  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  1914,  Justice  Brandeis,  before  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  made  the  following 
statement,  showing  that  Great  Britain  furnished  a  precedent  for  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  establishing  proper  safeguards  for  women's  labor. 
"The  British  law  of  1844  was,"  he  said,  "  the  first  statute  in  any  country 
limiting  the  hours  of  labor  for  adult  women.  It  provided  for  all  women 
employed  in  textile  miUs  a  period  of  rest  at  night  between  8:30  P.M. 
and  5:30  A.M.,  and  it  restricted  work  to  twelve  hours  in  one  day.  By 
successive  enactments  between  1847  and  1907  further  restrictions  were 
introduced."  In  our  country  the  Massachusetts  Ten-Hour  Law  of 
1874,  the  first  act  that  "effectively"  restricted  the  hours  of  labor  for 
women  in  the  United  States,  was  enacted  thirty  years  after  the  English 
regulations  had  gone  on  the  statute  book  and  the  Massachusetts  act  was 
grudgingly  passed  only  after  a  decade  of  vigorous  protest  and  agitation. 

Other  European  countries  followed  English  example — France  in 
1848,  one  of  the  Swiss  cantons  in  1848,  and  the  Swiss  republic  in  1877, 
Austria  in  1885,  Holland  in  1887,  Germany  in  1891,  and  Italy  in  1902. 
But  these  other  European  countries,  although  they  restricted  the  hours 
of  labor,  did  not  provide  so  short  a  working-day  or  working-week  as  the 
earlier  EngUsh  statutes  required.  The  German  law  of  1891,  for  example, 
provided  for  an  eleven-hour  workday  with  a  ten-hour  Saturday,  or  a 
sixty-five-hour  week.  Such  legislation  as  this,  we  may  well  remind 
ourselves,  was  "of  the  stuff  on  which  England  grew  great  in  the  eyes  of 
the  strong  and  noble  in  the  eyes  of  the  weak." 

England  also  led  the  way  in  aboHshing  night  work  for  women  in 
1844;  and  her  example  was  tardily  followed  in  the  other  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  and,  to  our  shame,  more  tardily  in  our  own  country. 
Thus  night  work  for  women  was  not  abolished  in  Germany  until  nearly 
fifty  years  after  the  English  prohibition  had  become  effective,  and  our 
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first  American  statute  against  night  work  for  women,  a  law  protecting 
the  women  workers  in  the  great  textile  state  of  Massachusetts,  was  not 
passed  until  1890. 

HOW  AMERICA  HAS  LAGGED  BEHIND 

A  little  stock-taking  in  the  matter  of  our  industrial  legislation  may 
be  a  useful  war-time  lesson  for  us  in  America.  Although  England  pro- 
hibited night  work  for  women  seventy-four  years  ago,  in  only  ten  of  our 
states  has  this  standard  been  accepted  even  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Important  industrial  states,  like  Ilhnois,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey,  and  of  course  all  the  southern  states,  allow  women  to  work 
by  night  in  their  great  mills  and  factories.  In  Illinois  one  legislature 
after  another  has  refused  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  night  work  for  women 
•even  in  times  of  peace.  In  contrast  with  this  attitude  of  neglect  in  our 
supposedly  more  democratic  state  it  is  significant  that  England  has 
thought  it  important  even  in  war  time  to  investigate  carefully  the  effects 
of  the  employment  of  women  at  night  in  the  war  industries  and  to  adopt 
protecting  safeguards.  Thus  the  Health  of  Munition  Workers  Com- 
mittee, with  Sir  George  Newman  as  chairman,  reported  last  year  on  the 
subject  of  night  work  as  follows: 

The  imperative  necessity  of  war  has  renewed,  after  almost  a  century  of 

disuse,  the  night  employment  of  women  in  factories  It  was  banished 

by  the  international  agreement  for  twelve  European  countries  which  signed  the 
Convention  drawn  up  at  the  International  Conference  held  at  Berne  in  1906. 
....  The  agreement  was  based  upon  the  results  of  inquiries  into  the  effects, 
economical,  physical,  and  moral,  of  night  work  for  women.  The  reports  showed 
deterioration  in  health  caused  by  the  difficulty  of  securing  sufi&cient  rest  by  day; 
disturbance  of  home  life,  with  its  injurious  effects  upon  the  children;  and  dimin- 
ished value  of  the  work  done  ....  the  common  experience  being  that  night 
work  was  inferior  to  day  work.    Now  once  more  all  these  half-forgotten  facts 

are  in  evidence  in  the  Mimition  Factories  The  employment  of  women  at 

night  is,  without  question,  undesirable,  yet  now  it  is  for  a  time  inevitable; 
and  the  Committee  have  therefore  directed  their  efforts  to  the  consideration  of 
those  safeguards  which  would  reduce  its  risks  to  a  minimum. 

Not  only  is  night  work  still  legal  in  Illinois  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as 
in  war,  but  it  is  legal  here  for  women  to  work  seventy  hours  a  week,  a 
longer  working- week  than  England  allowed  in  1844.  The  British  Com- 
mittee on  the  Health  of  Munition  Workers  condemned,  even  under  the 
stress  of  war  conditions,  long  hours,  Sunday  work,  and  night  work  for 
women,  all  legal  in  Illinois  today.    It  will  be  interesting,  indeed,  if  it 
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is  left  to  the  greatest  war  in  history  to  bring  home  to  the  legislature  of 
Illinois  its  reactionary  policy  in  the  face  of  England's  more  democratic 
legislation  on  behalf  of  wage-earning  women. 

THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  A  LAST  STEP  IN  THE  STATE  REGULATION 

OF  INDUSTRY 

Britain,  with  her  Australian  colonies,  also  led  the  world  in  extending 
democratic  control  over  industry  to  the  regulation  of  wages.  The  Trade 
Boards  Act  of  1909,  in  which  Parliament  provided  machinery  for  the 
fixing  of  a  minimum  wage  for  both  men  and  women  in  low-paid  industries, 
v.'as  foUov/ed  by  the  Coal  Mines  (Minimum-Wage)  Act  of  191 1,  and  by 
the  Corn  Production  Act  of  last  year  in  which  the  minimum.-wage 
principle  was  extended  to  agricultural  labor.  Minimum-wage  legisla- 
tion in  England  is  looked  upon  merely  as  a  further  step  in  the  extension 
of  state  control  over  industry,  which  has  been  the  national  policy  for  a 
hundred  years.  The  important  Parliamentary  Committee  that  recom- 
mended the  IMinimum-Wage  (Trade  Boards)  Act  of  1909  made  the  fol- 
lowing important  declaration  of  principle  as  a  basis  for  this  legislation: 

Upon  the  question  of  the  general  policy  of  Parliament  fixing  or  providing 
for  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  rate  of  payment  for  work,  below  which  it  should 
be  illegal  to  employ  people,  your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  quite 
as  legitimate  to  establish  by  legislation  a  minimum  standard  of  remuneration 
as  it  is  to  establish  such  a  standard  of  sanitation,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  air- 
space, and  hours  of  work.  If  it  be  said  that  there  may  be  Industries  which 
cannot  be  carried  on  if  such  a  standard  of  payment  be  enforced,  it  may  be 
replied  that  this  was  said  when  the  enactment  of  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Factory  and  similar  Acts  were  proposed,  and  public  opinion  supported  Parlia- 
ment in  deciding  that,  if  the  prognostication  were  an  accurate  one,  it  would  be 
better  that  any  trade  which  could  not  exist  if  such  a  minimum  of  decent  and 
humane  conditions  were  insisted  upon  should  cease.  Parliament,  with  the  full 
approval  of  the  nation,  has  practically  so  decided  again  and  again,  when  enact- 
ments have  been  passed  forbidding  the  carrying  on  of  specified  industries, 
unless  certain  minimum  conditions  as  to  health,  safety,  and  comfort  are  com- 
plied with.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  more  important  condition  of 
individual  and  general  well-being  than  the  possibility  of  obtaining  an  income 
sufficient  to  enable  those  who  earn  it  to  secure,  at  any  rate,  the  necessaries  of 
life.  If  a  trade  will  not  yield  such  an  income  to  average  industrious  workers 
engaged  in  it,  it  is  a  parasitic  industry,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  general  v/ell- 
being  that  it  should  continue. 

This  generous  acceptance  of  minimum-wage  legislation  as  a  part  of 
the  poHcy  of  the  democratic  regulation  of  industry  is  especially  important 
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because  up  to  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  England 
was  the  only  European  nation  that  had  adopted  the  principle  of  state 
control  over  wages;  and  in  the  United  States  all  efforts  to  secure  legisla- 
tion were  interrupted  for  five  years  (1913-18)  by  the  attempt,  happily 
unsuccessful,  to  have  the  Oregon  Minimum-Wage  Law  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

SOCIAL  INSURANCE  NOT  MADE  IN  GERMANY 

England  led  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  and  is  still  in  advance 
of  most  of  them,  including  our  own,  in  the  establishment  of  social  control 
over  industry  through  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage,  the  pro- 
hibition of  long  hours  and  night  work  for  working- women,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  child  labor.  In  the  field  of  social  insurance  Germany  took 
the  lead,  and  unfortunately  social  insurance  is  still  supposed  to  carr}'  the 
trade-mark  "Made  in  Germany." 

Bismarck  introduced  social  insurance  into  Germany  in  the  early 
eighties  in  the  hope  of  stifling  German  social  democracy.  The  repressive 
statute  against  Social  Democratic  propaganda  was  to  be  sugar-coated 
by  a  rather  imposing  scheme  of  social  welfare  as  a  generous  gift  from  the 
autocratic  state.  In  the  words  of  Bismarck,  the  purpose  of  the  social 
insurance  legislation  was  "to  bribe  the  working  classes  or,  if  you  like,  to 
win  them  over  to  regard  the  state  as  a  social  institution  existing  for  their 
sake  and  interested  in  their  welfare."  The  same  motive  is  frankly 
stated  in  the  familiar  sentence  of  the  Imperial  Message  of  November  17, 
1881 :  "  The  cure  of  social  ills  must  be  sought  not  exclusively  in  the  repres- 
sion of  Social  Democratic  excesses,  but  simultaneously  in  the  positive 
advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes."  Such  was  the 
undemocratic  background  of  the  German  social  legislation  of  the  eighties. 

A  DEMOCRATIC  OLD-AGE  PENSION  SYSTEM 

Social  insurance  came  more  slowly  in  England  and  not  after  the  high- 
handed Prussian  manner,  but  along  more  generous  and  more  democratic 
lines.  The  difference  is  most  clearly  seen  in  a  comparison  between  the 
old-age  pension  systems  of  England  and  Germany. 

In  England  every  man  and  every  woman  who  reaches  the  age  of 
seventy  years  and  who  has  an  income  of  less  than  £31  lo^.  ($153.29) 
a  year  can  present  to  his  local  Pensions  Committee  his  claim,  as  a 
right,  to  an  old-age  pension;  and  the  entire  cost  of  these  pensions  is 
borne  by  the  state.  "The  most  genuinely  universal  of  all  our  forms 
of  Social  Insurance,"  says  the  English  Labour  Yearbook  in  referring 
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to  the  Old-Age  Pensions  Act  of  1908.  In  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cost  of  old-age  pensions  is  largely  paid  by  the  workingmen 
themselves  by  compulsory  deductions  from  their  wages.  No  one 
can  claim  an  old-age  pension  (even  the  smallest  pension,  which  is 
valued  at  $26 . 18  a  year)  who  has  not  been  able  to  pay  his  contri- 
butions regularly — forty  weeks  in  the  year  for  thirty  years.  He  must 
have  paid  in  a  total  of  1,200  contributions.  The  result  is  that  rela- 
tively few  people  are  eligible  to  old-age  pensions  in  Germany.  The 
men  in  the  vast  undertow  of  labor,  the  mass  of  men  who  are  not  in  regular 
work  and  who  frequently  have  no  wages  from  which  compulsory  con- 
tributions can  be  made,  have  no  claim  on  the  old-age  pension  fund  when 
they  grow  old.  Even  less  frequently  is  the  aged  woman  entitled  to  an 
old-age  pension  under  a  system  which  provides  that  the  cost  of  the 
pension  must  be  saved  largely  out  of  the  wages  of  the  poor. 

In  1908,  when  the  British  Old- Age  Pension  Law  was  introduced  into 
Parliament,  Mr.  Asquith,  who  was  then  home  secretary,  explained 
the  German  pension  system  with  all  its  limitations.  But  England  found 
more  instructive  for  her  purposes,  he  said,  the  pension  schemes  intro- 
duced into  Denmark  in  1891  and  into  the  British  Australian  Colonies 
of  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria  in  1898  and  the  years 
following.  In  these  more  liberal  schemes  no  contribution  was  required 
from  the  pensioner;  the  state  bore  the  whole  burden.  The  English 
pension  law  was,  therefore,  modeled  along  more  comprehensive  lines  in 
order  that  the  casual  and  low-paid  workers  and,  in  particular,  the  aged 
women  should  not  be  largely  excluded  from  its  benefits.  The  result 
is  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  19 14,  990,000  aged  men  and  women 
were  receiving  old-age  pensions  weekly  at  the  post-offices  all  over  the 
country,  while  in  Germany  in  the  same  year  there  were  only  87,261  old- 
age  pensions  being  paid.  If  allowance  be  made  for  the  number  of 
persons  over  seventy  who  are  drawing  invalidity  pensions  in  Germany, 
the  number  of  pensioners  there  might  reach  a  total  of  290,000.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  population  of  Germany  is  greater  by 
twenty  million  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  further  point  of  difference  is  the  greater  liberality  of  the  English 
pensions.  Old-age  pensions  in  Germany  range  from  $26. 18  to  $54.64. 
In  England  the  pension  before  the  war  was  a  five-shilling-a-week  allow- 
ance, $63  . 40  a  year;  pension  increases  since  the  war  make  possible  now  a 
pension  of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week,  or  $94 . 60  a  year.  The 
inevitable  result  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  German  pensions  is  that  the 
aged  pensioners  are  only  too  frequently  obliged  to  ask  assistance  as 
paupers  from  the  poor-relief  authorities. 
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LLOYD  George's  scheme  for  insuring  a  nation 

England  has  not  only  improved  upon  the  German  system  of  old-age 
pensions,  but  in  the  field  of  sickness  insurance  Parliament  also  proceeded 
along  simpler,  more  generous,  and  more  democratic  lines.  When  Lloyd 
George  introduced  the  English  National  Insurance  Bill  he  called  atten- 
tion to  some  important  respects  in  which  it  would  differ  from  the  German 
system.  In  Germany  there  is  a  complicated  division  of  the  wage-earners 
into  five  classes,  each  class  paying  a  different  rate  of  contribution  and 
receiving  a  different  benefit.  Under  the  English  scheme  there  are  no 
class  divisions;  contributions  and  benefits  are  the  same  for  all.  Lloyd 
George  explained  in  Parliament  his  reason  for  not  adopting  the  German 
system.  The  difficulty  was,  he  said,  that  in  Germany  the  man  with  very 
low  wages,  the  man  most  in  need  of  assistance,  received  only  the  lowest 
class  of  benefits,  "and  when  you  come  down  to  these  lower  classes  the 
benefits  are  so  small  that  the  workmen  in  Germany  say  that  they  prefer 
to  resort  to  parish  relief  as  the  benefits  are  much  too  inadequate."  The 
German  system,  said  Lloyd  George,  would  not  be  acceptable  in  England 
since  it  did  not  "give  to  the  poorer  workers  a  minimum  allowance  to 
keep  their  families  from  want. ' '  The  proposed  English  plan  offered  bene- 
fits for  all  classes  greater  than  the  benefits  provided  in  Germany  only  for 
the  highest  class  of  contributors.  Moreover,  in  England  the  state  was 
to  be  a  substantial  contributor  to  the  fund,  whereas  in  Germany  the 
state  contributed  nothing  to  the  sickness  insurance  funds  and  paid  only 
a  meager  contribution  to  the  invalidity  and  old-age  insurance.  That  is, 
when  Lloyd  George  introduced  his  bill,  the  contribution  of  the  German 
state  to  the  whole  social  insurance  scheme  was  only  about  £2,500,000 
and  that  included  old-age  pensions.  In  Great  Britain  at  that  time  the 
state  was  paying  the  entire  cost  of  old-age  pensions,  £13,000,000  a  year, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  add  to  this  large  sum  another  £5,500,000  for  the 
state's  contribution  to  national  insurance,  making  a  total  for  England 
of  £18,500,000  for  social  insurance  for  a  population  of  45,000,000,  while 
Germany  was  paying  only  £2,500,000  toward  the  social  insurance  pro- 
vided for  65,000,000  people. 

German  discussion  of  the  English  Health  Insurance  Bill  in  19 11 
acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the  English  scheme.  Opinion  in  Ger- 
many was  that  "owing  to  its  directness,  its  simplicity,  and  its  compre- 
hensiveness, it  was  definitely  superior  to  what  one  German  newspaper, 
the  Tageblatt,  called  the  'bureaucratic  hotchpotch  of  the  German 
Insurance  system' "  (see  speech  of  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, May  24,  1911). 
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THE  INADEQUACY  OF  GERMANY'S  SOCIAL  INSURANCE  SYSTEM 

That  pauperisiTi  was  on  the  increase  in  Germany  before  the  war,  in 
spite  of  the  social  insurance  legislation,  v/as  acknowledged  by  Minis- 
terialrat  Dr.  Friedrich  Zahn  in  a  paper  on  "  Workingmen's  Insurance  and 
Poor  Rehef,"  read  at  the  International  Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demog- 
raphy at  Washington  in  191 2.  With  true  German  thoroughness  Dr. 
Zahn  labored  to  explain  that,  although  the  number  of  paupers  and  the 
expenditure  on  poor  relief  had  been  increasing  disproportionately  to  the 
population  increase,  nevertheless  German  social  insurance  had  reduced 
pauperism.,  because  had  there  been  no  insurance  the  number  of  desti- 
tute would  have  increased  more  rapidly ! 

Dr.  Zahn's  paper  showed  clearly  that  working  people  were  obUged 
to  ask  assistance  from  the  poor  law  because  their  insurance  benefits 
were  so  inadequate.  Statistics  from  the  city  of  Berhn  were  quoted  to 
show  the  number  of  cases  "in  which  insurance  benefits  have  not  pre- 
vented the  recipients  from  becoming  a  charge  upon  the  poor  law,  and," 
he  adds,  "some  indication  is  given  of  the  extent  to  which  this  may  be 
attributed  to  insufficiency  of  the  amount  of  the  individual's  benefits." 
Among  the  old-age  pensioners  in  Berlin  8  per  cent  of  the  men  and  19  per 
cent  of  the  women  v*'ere  receiving  poor-law  grants  at  the  time  the  pension 
was  granted.  "  Abandonment  of  the  poor  grants  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
fold-age]  pensions  occurred  only  in  isolated  cases." 

The  fact  that  relief  under  the  poor  laws  is  needed,  not  only  by  those 
described  by  Dr.  Zahn  as  "the  uninsured  lower  classes,"  but  also  by 
those  v/ho  actual^  are  receiving  insurance  benefits,  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  poor  relief  carries  with  it  less  disgrace  in  Germany  than 
elsewhere.  Dr.  Zahn  explained  in  his  Washington  paper  that  the 
German  poor  laws  provided  that  relief  should  be  "granted  only  in  case 
of  extreme  want  and  only  bare  necessities  shall  be  granted."  The 
destitute  person  is         .  , 

merely  a  recipient  of  charity  with  no  legal  right  nor  any  means  of  compelling 

the  authorities  to  grant  relief  The  eleemosynary  character  of  poor  relief 

imposes  certain  civil  disabilities  upon  the  recipient.  Poverty  is  a  disgrace. 
The  disabihties  concern  chiefly  electoral  rights  in  the  Empire,  in  the  State,  in 
the  commune,  and  in  the  Church.  Other  curtailments  of  civil  rights  affect  the 
service  as  a  juror,  membership  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  courts,  and, 

finally,  the  acquisition  of  settlement  The  basis  for  a  grant  of  poor  relief 

is  proof  of  individual  need  and  of  the  incapacity  of  the  applicant  to  supply  his 
essential  wants.  The  destitute  person  must  therefore  submit  to  a  searching 
inquiry  into  all  his  personal  relations  both  economic  and  legal,  however  dis- 
tasteful this  inquiry  may  be. 
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How  frequently  the  poorest  workers  find  themselves  outside  the 
provisions  of  the  social  insurance  laws  and  how  important  the  problem 
of  "the  uninsured  lower  classes"  is  to  the  German  poor- relief  authorities 
is  indicated  by  Dr.  Zahn's  picture  of  the  exasperated  officials  in  what  he 
calls  "the  small  poverty-stricken  communes  in  rural  districts"  because 
of  the  persistence  of  poor-relief  charges  in  spite  of  the  social  insurance 
schemes. 

NATIONAL  LABOR  EXCHANGES  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

Within  the  limits  of  this  paper  it  is  not  possible  to  review  the  v.'hole 
of  England's  social  reform  legislation  nor  to  point  out  any  but  the  most 
obvious  differences  between  English  and  German  policies.  A  word 
should  be  said,  however,  as  to  England's  pioneer  experiment  in  the  social 
insurance  field — her  bold  venture  in  establishing  a  system  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  as  part  of  the  National  Insurance  Act  of  191 1.  In  the 
German  Empire  there  has  been  no  statutory  provision  for  insurance  of 
this  kind.  The  unemployed  workman  was  left  to  the  municipalities, 
and  in  general  the  small  local  experiments  which  attempted  to  provide 
Vt^hat  was  called  unemployment  insurance  in  the  German  cities  were  more 
properly  described  by  Enghsh  observers  as  the  provision  of  special  relief 
or  distress  funds.  The  imperial  government  had  accepted  the  theory 
that  insurance  against  unem.ployment  was  desirable  but  impracticable. 
The  report  on  this  subject  issued  by  the  German  Imperial  Statistical 
Office  in  1906  set  out  the  difficulties  involved  in  defining  and  limiting 
the  unemployment  which  should  entitle  one  to  insurance  and  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  "regulating  the  obligation  to  accept  the  work 
offered."  England  took  a  great  step  forward  in  this  field  when  the 
national  system  of  labor  exchanges  was  established  in  1909.  The  labor 
exchanges  of  Germany  were  chiefly  municipal  although  encouraged  to 
some  extent  by  the  imperial  government.  Very  efficient  exchanges 
were  to  be  found  in  some  cities  and  less  efficient  ones  in  others.  The 
EngHsh  system  was  enormously  superior  from  the  start  because  it 
provided  for  a  national  system_  of  co-ordinated  offices  controlled  by  a 
central  authority. 

The  successful  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  labor  exchanges 
in  England  made  possible  the  estabhshment  of  a  national  system  of 
unemployment  insurance.  Where  Germany  had  hesitated,  England  was 
prepared  to  go  boldly  forward.  And  it  should  not  be  overlooked  in  dis- 
cussing the  EngHsh  labor  exchanges  that  on  the  eve  of  the  Great  V/ar 
England  had  already  organized  the  machinery  necessary  for  that  vast 
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industrial  mobilization  which  was  needed  to  munition  her  own  new 
armies  and  the  armies  of  her  Allies.  Since  our  own  entrance  into  the 
war  we  have  been  laboriously  trying  in  America  to  build  up  a  system  of 
federal  employment  offices  to  meet  the  industrial  needs  of  war  time. 
England  was  prepared  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  mobilize  her  indus- 
trial army  through  her  well-organized  national  labor  exchanges  as  she  is 
prepared  safely  to  demobilize  all  her  armies  through  her  system  of  un- 
employment insurance.  Social  legislation  written  on  the  statute  books 
for  humanitarian  purposes  in  time  of  peace  proved  a  most  valuable  kind 
of  preparedness  for  the  urgent  demands  of  war. 

The  illustrations  which  have  been  given  of  the  growth  of  England's 
social  policy  are  necessarily  limited.  They  have  only  served  to  indi- 
cate the  main  lines  of  development  and  to  take  some  note  of  their  signifi- 
cance. In  our  relations  toward  England,  we  have  been  too  long  blinded 
by  our  old  prejudices,  "too  long  harnessed  to  old  thoughts  and  old 
words."  We  have  not  learned  to  know  the  new  England  of  the  new 
century.  "Early  Victorian  England,"  wrote  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  in  1901, 
"now  lies  in  effect  centuries  behind  us."    "During  the  last  twenty  or 

thirty  years  we  have  become  a  new  people  The  England  of  this 

generation  is  changing  because  Englishmen  have  had  revealed  to  them 
another  new  world  of  relationships,  of  which  they  were  before  uncon- 
scious. We  have  become  aware,  almost  in  a  flash,  that  we  are  not  merely 
individuals,  but  members  of  a  community."  And  Mr.  Webb  believes 
that  in  this  community  there  is  a  new  ideal  of  national  efficiency — the 
ideal  of  a  national  minimum  of  wages,  of  leisure,  and  of  conditions  of 
health  and  safety,  democratically  prescribed. 

THE  ENFRANCHISEMENT  OF  ENGLISH  WOMEN    •  ' , 

Further  evidence  of  England's  rapid  progress  toward  social  democracy 
may  be  found  in  the  extension  of  political  rights  to  women.  The  con- 
trast between  England  and  Germany  in  this  respect  is  so  well  known  that 
we  need  not  discuss  it  here.  What  we  often  overlook,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  England  has  responded  more  generously  to  the  demands  of  her 
women  citizens  than  have  most  of  our  American  states.  Women  all 
over  Great  Britain  will  be  voting  for  members  of  Parliament  before  the 
end  of  this  calendar  year,  while  in  our  own  country,  women  will  not  vote 
for  members  of  Congress,  except  in  a  few  progressive  states.  Not  only 
in  the  matter  of  the  parliamentary  vote,  but  in  the  field  of  local  politics 
as  well  English  women  have  advantages  superior  to  our  own.  Women 
have  been  a  part  of  the  county  council  electorate  in  England  since  1889, 
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and  since  1907  women  have  been  sitting  as  members  of  county  councils. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  five  women  sitting  as  members  of  the 
London  County  Council;  while,  in  contrast,  although  Chicago  women 
have  had  the  right  to  vote  in  municipal  elections  for  the  past  five  years, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  elect  a  woman  to  any  office.  In  England  women 
have  been  sitting  as  poor-law  guardians  since  the  year  1875J  and  ten 
years  ago  two-thirds  of  the  boards  of  guardians  had  women  members 
elected  by  the  votes  of  both  men  and  women. 

Americans  have  watched  with  interest  the  growth  since  1906  of  the 
powerful  labor  bloc  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  that  vigorous  mani- 
festo, "Labor  and  the  New  Social  Order,"  is  being  weighed  and  considered 
by  all  the  diverse  groups  in  this  country  that  are  concerned  with  questions 
of  social  policy.  Very  important  for  us  are  the  sections  of  that  manifesto 
deaUng  with  the  universal  enforcement  of  the  national  minimum  and  the 
democratic  control  of  industry,  for  this  English  program  of  the  future 
rests  upon  a  present  national  minimum  and  a  present  measure  of  state 
control  considerably  in  advance  of  generally  accepted  American  stand- 
ards. It  may  well  be  that  England  and  America  are  destined  to  travel 
together  toward  that  Street  of  Tomorrow  which  is  so  boldly  sketched  in 
the  Labor  Memorandum:  "We  are  members  one  of  another.  No  man 
Hveth  to  himself  alone.  If  any,  even  the  humblest,  is  made  to  suffer, 
the  whole  community  and  every  one  of  us,  whether  or  not  we  recognize 
that  fact,  is  thereby  injured.  Generation  after  generation  this  has  been 
the  cornerstone  of  the  faith  of  British  Labor."  Surely  the  voice  of 
British  labor  will  hear  an  answering  echo  from  the  West! 

THE  WAR  AND  THE  NEW  SOCIAL  ORDER 

It  is  not  enough  to  discuss  social  progress  in  England  on  the  basis  of 
pre-war  legislation  alone.  The  historian  of  the  future  will  recount  that 
from  the  very  earliest  days  of  the  great  struggle  against  autocracy  plans 
for  a  new,  a  better,  and  a  more  democratic  England  were  going  steadily 
forward.  Mr.  Herbert  Fisher,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
government's  new  Education  Bill,  noted  this  national  hunger  and  thirst 
for  a  new  social  righteousness.  "One  might  have  imagined,"  he  said, 
"that  the  war  would  have  so  occupied  and  exhausted  the  mind  of  the 
country  as  to  leave  room  for  no  other  thought.  But  this  has  not  been 
the  case.  The  war  has  had  the  very  opposite  effect.  Quite  naturally, 
a.nd  it  seems  to  me  quite  rightly,  this  great  calamity  has  directed  atten- 
tion to  every  circumstance  which  may  bear  upon  national  strength  or 
national  welfare.    It  has  exhibited  the  full  range  of  our  deficiencies,  and 
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it  has  prompted  us  to  take  stock  of  all  the  available  agencies  for  their 
improvement."  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  the  progress  of  social  legis- 
lation has  been  almost  spectacular  during  these  four  years  of  war. 

The  Education  Bill  of  191 8  is  perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  new 
legislation  that  is  designed  to  make  England  worthy  of  her  dead  sons. 
This  bill,  which  became  a  law  in  August,  1918,  requires  compulsory 
school  attendance  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen 
v/ithout  any  exemptions  whatsoever.  Children  who  go  to  work  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  are  to  remain  under  the  control  of  the  education  authori- 
ties by  the  requirement  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  hours  of  attendance 
at  continuation  schools  each  year  for  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  sixteen;  and,  after  1925,  the  requirement  is  to  be  three 
hundred  and  twenty  hours  of  school  attendance  each  year  for  young 
persons  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen.  The  bill  is  also  liberal 
in  its  social  aspects.  Local  authorities  may  provide  and  maintain  holi- 
day or  school  camps,  centers  for  physical  training,  and  other  facilities 
for  social  and  physical  training.  Two  other  important  points  should 
be  noted.  The  first  is  that  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Act 
are  mandatory  all  over  England.  In  America  we  have  high  standards  in 
a  few  states,  for  example  in  Ohio  or  Massachusetts,  while  we  tolerate 
the  standards  of  Georgian  England  in  the  cotton  states  of  the  South. 
Parliament  has  required  all  local  authorities  to  give  certain  minimum 
educational  opportunities  to  all  the  children  of  England.  The  second 
point  is  that  the  Education  Bill  was  prepared  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
England's  effort  was  consecrated  to  the  great  task  of  winning  the  greatest 
war  of  history.  There  were  those  in  England  who  opposed  the  bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  a  war  measure;  but  the  conservative  London 
Times  said  recently  in  commenting  on  this  opposition: 

Today  such  views  are  seen  to  be  both  superficial  and  shortsighted.  If  ed- 
ucation is  allowed  to  wait,  children  do  not  wait  for  it:  they  grow  up  unedu- 
cated; and  if  we  have  learnt  one  thing  from  the  war,  it  is  that  the  uneducated 
are  a  danger  to  the  State.  Again,  the  Education  Act  is  essentially  a  war- 
measure;  for  without  it,  in  our  judgment,  we  could  neither  reap  the  fruits  of 
victory  nor  re-establish  the  new  England  on  the  solid  foundations  which  alone 
remain  to  us  from  the  old. 

The  Times,  however,  does  not  minimize  the  fact  that  the  new  bill 
is  little  short  of  revolutionary  for  some  of  the  great  industrial  districts 
of  England,  and  its  editorial  verdict  follows: 

No  one  who  has  read  the  story  of  the  Factory  Acts,  or  understands  how 
English  industry  has  been  built  up  on  child  labour  can  fail  to  realize  the  extent 
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of  the  revolution  made  by  these  enactments  in  the  lives  of  our  people.  English 
industrial  prosperity  owes  vast  and  unpaid  debts  to  the  children  who  slaved  for 
it  in  the  past;  but  we  have  learnt  by  now  that  immature  and  cheap  labour 
is  not  profitable  in  the  long  run  even  to  its  employer.  And  there  is  no  one  now 
to  argue  that  such  labour  is  profitable  either  to  the  nation  that  allows  its 
existence  or  to  the  children  whose  wings  are  singed  before  ever  they  have  learnt 
to  expand. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Times  is  right  in  forecasting  that  the  Education 
Bill  of  1918  is  destined  "to  influence  for  good  the  lives  of  countless  men 
and  women  in  the  unknown  future,  and  to  play  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
the  rebuilding  of  all  that  has  been  shattered  in  English  life  during  the 
last  four  years  of  violence  and  upheaval." 

The  Education  Bill  does  not  stand  alone  as  evidence  of  England's 
social  progress  under  the  stress  of  war  sacrifices.  There  is  also  the 
increase  in  old-age  pensions,  the  extension  of  unemployment  insurance, 
the  Corn  Production  (Minimum-Wage)  Act  of  191 7,  and  the  new  Trade 
Boards  Act  of  1918  by  which  the  protection  of  the  minimum  wage  is 
extended  to  an  additional  two  million  workers.  In  the  midst  of  the 
tremendous  burdens  of  war,  England  has  found  time  for  an  ofi&cial  Com- 
mittee and  Ministry  of  Reconstruction,  who  have  been  busy  opening 
new  windows  toward  that  better  England  which  is  to  come  with  the 
peace.  It  is,  indeed,  as  if  v/e  saw  the  slow  coming  into  life  and  tangible 
reality  of  the  old  dream  of  the  poet: 

I  shall  not  cease  from  mental  strife 
Nor  shall  the  sword  sleep  in  my  hand 
Till  I  have  built  Jerusalem 
In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land. 
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